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have liked it, for at dinner, after the health of the Presi-
dent of the Republic had been proposed, the band played
the Marseillaise, and the Queen stood up during it. That
gesture gave supreme satisfaction to the French, but the
Queen did not much relish doing it herself, and the
Empress Frederick strongly remonstrated. She reminded
her mother that the * horrid ' Marseillaise was a hymn of
revolution, ' and was used by the Socialists as the symbol
of violence and all their mad Labour principles. A re-
spectable government, such as a peace- and order-loving
republic ought to be, does not choose as its national
anthem a melody so closely associated with the massacre
of kings, aristocrats and priests.'1 She always disliked
the French, and her feelings were extremely bitter just
now, for earlier in the year she had paid a visit to Paris,
and had so hostile a reception from the French Press,
who deemed her visit an insult, that she cut it short and
crossed to England.

The Emperor then did not approve of the civilities
paid to France by the Tsar, since that looked as if they
were becoming friends, nor of their endorsement on the
part of England by his grandmother. The idee fixe that
all Europe was engaged in a conspiracy under the general
chairmanship of his wicked uncle to encircle Germany
was already beginning to outline itself in his mind, and
his method of defeating that was not to do his best to
form a solid alliance, based on good faith and community
of interests, with any of these nations, but to sow discord
between any two of them. Bismarck, it is true, had
often used that method, but even he with his experience
and his statesmanlike grasp of affairs had not made very
much of it, and in his pupil's hands it became one of

1 Letters HI, ii. pp. 61-68;  Ponsonby, Letters of Empress Frederick, p. 426.